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Ninth Triennial Meeting of 
the Concordia Historical Institute 
Lamar Hotel, Houston, Tex., June 20, 1953 


The Secretary, Prof. Geo. Dolak, being absent, the undersigned 
was elected as secretary pro tem. 

The minutes of the 1950 meeting were accepted. 

The reports of President Arthur C. Repp and of Curator 
August R. Suelflow were received and will appear, in whole or in 
part, in the Quarterly. 

The Treasurer’s report was accepted as presented in the mimeo- 
- graphed copy, which is appended as a part of these minutes. 

The proposed changes in the Constitution and By-Laws, pre- 
viously mailed to the members of the Institute in mimeographed 
copies, one of which is appended as a part of these minutes, were 
adopted with the following amendment in Article V, 5: “The pay- 
ment of $200.00 shall entitle to a life membership.” 

It was reported that the Board of Governors had made the 
District Archivists the regional representatives of the Institute. 

Resolved to encourage the Board of Governors to embark upon 
an aggressive campaign for new members, with a goal of five 
thousand new members by 1956. 

Resolved that the Board of Governors shall study the relation- 
ship between the Institute and Synod. 

The Committee on Nominations, consisting of H. A. Meyer, 
_ Fred Knoll, and L. F. Blankenbuehler, submitted a slate of candi- 
dates. 

From their slate the following were elected: 

President: Arthur C. Repp 

Vice-President: A. C. Stellhorn 

Secretary: George Dolak 

Treasurer: Theo. W. Eckhart 
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Board of Governors: J. A. Walther, Edgar Ellerman, O. A. 
Dorn, J. J. Pelikan, E. T. Schumm, and Justus Kretzmann. 

The Rev. W. H. Bewie addressed the meeting on “Missouri in 
Texas,” relating interesting incidents from the history of the Texas 
District. 1 

Adjournment. L. W. Sprrz, Secretary pro tem. 


Report of the President to the Historical Institute, 
_ Assembled at Houston, Tex., June 20, 1953 


The past three years have been marked by an unusual amount 
of activity for our Historical Institute, occasioned, as is well known, 
by the erection of its own building, dedicated November 16 of the 
past year. Sufficient information concerning the building operations 
and the dedication of the Institute has been given through the 
- Quarterly to make it unnecessary for me to go into great detail on 

this wonderful project. Our curator, no doubt, will emphasize the 
potentialities that we are now facing. It will suffice to say that the 
dedication of this building marks a new era in the life of our In- 
stitute, for now we can mote effectively than ever serve the purpose 
for which we have been established. 

At this time we are also in a position to state the actual costs 
of the present building with the equipment. As it now stands, our 
entire cost was $119,918.03 over against the receipts of $101,918.03, 
leaving a total indebtedness of $18,000. The receipts for the build- 
ing came to us through various channels, chiefly through the Waltke 
legacy, a gift of $30,000 from Synod, and a $5,000 donation by the 
‘Western District. An accumulation of a number of memorial 
wreaths, chiefly through the Polack Memorial Fund and the direct 
contributions by the members, accounted for the remaining gifts. 
The treasurer’s report will give a detailed analysis of the moneys 
received. Only two items originally planned for the building had to 
be postponed, namely, a fountain for the Waltke Memorial Room 
and the air conditioning of the same room. These items have been 
postponed until such future time when money will be available. 
Our major problem at present is to cover the indebtedness of 
$18,000. Fifteen thousand of this indebtedness was assumed by the 
Board of Directors of Synod, with the plan that the money would be 
available through a legacy. Since then it has been established that 
this legacy will not be available until 1961. Some working arrange- 
ment will have to be found with the Board of Directors and the 
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Institute for a satisfactory solution. Our immediate indebtedness is 
the remaining $3,000, which has been temporarily covered through 
a loan by friends of the Institute. 

During the past three years only one change took place on the 
membership of the Board of Directors: Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan was 
appointed to the Board to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Dr. Theodore Graebner. 


Our Quarterly continued to carry articles of historical signif- 
icance and thereby was enabled to serve the Institute in its unusual 
function. Three articles of special significance were those per- 
taining to the life of President Henry Schwan, the history of Synod 
in Louisiana, and the story of our Portland College. 


Because of the increased cost of our Quarterly the Board felt 
it mecessary to increase the membership from two dollars to three 
dollars a year. This is the first increase since the beginning of our 
Institute in 1927. The Board also established a patron member- 
ship of twenty-five dollars a year and an organization membership 
of fifty dollars a year. We are suggesting that the life membership 
be increased from $100 to $250. These increases should be con- 
_ sidered by the Institute during this meeting. 


During the past triennial the work of the Institute grew to 
such an extent that Synod saw fit to increase the customary annual 
subsidy of $3,500 to $5,000 in 1951, to $6,500 in 1952, and to 
$9,600 in 1953. The money received through memberships is 
slightly over $3,000 a year. This has placed us in a strange pre- 
dicament in that the parent organization has an income of less than 
25 per cent of the budget and the supporting organization is carry- 
ing 75 per cent of the budget. Good administration would require 
that the Institute restudy its relationship to Synod in the interest of 
bringing in some kind of synodical representation and supervision 
without the loss of the Institute’s own identity. Some may view this 
with alarm because it may imply surrendering some of the Insti- 
tute’s independence. When it is borne in mind that we are trying 
to serve as Synod’s official historical depository, it is but natural 
that a closer tie-up be established. 

At the 1950 convention your Board of Directors was asked to 
restudy the question of national representation either through the 
office of regional vice-presidents or through some other means. The 
Board has suggested that such national representation be achieved 
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through our District archivists, who will meet in St. Louis in the 
fall of this year. 

We are happy to state that the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Church has designated Concordia Historical Institute as its official 
historical depository and has already begun to transfer some of its 
records into our archives. This Synod intends to make a small con- 
tribution for this service annually. It should be added that a number 
of congregations have given substantial gifts towards the erection of 
our building. 

We are happy to state that during the past three years the 
Board of Directors saw its way clear to increase the salary of our 
Curator so that it is more in line with present-day living standards. 

We believe that the time has come for Concordia Historical 
Institute to make serious efforts to increase its microfilm collection 
by photographing rare manuscripts, especially such Lutheran: peri-_ 
odicals as are primary sources for the history of the Lutheran 
Church in America. The first step in this direction was photo- 
graphing the complete files of Dr. Passavant’s the Missionary 
through the co-operation of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
- Gettysburg, Pa. Also several important sources in connection with 

the life of President Wyneken were completed. This initial project 

will amount to approximately $75. We believe that individual 
societies and friends of the Institute would occasionally be in a 
position to subsidize some of these projects and help our Institute 
become an even more important historical depository for the Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

We wish to express our sincere thanks to the officers and the 
Board of Directors for their splendid co-operation during the past 
years and particularly to our Curator, the Rev. August R. Suelflow, 
for his faithful and diligent service to the Institute. 

Your Board has presented a report to the synodical conven- 
tion now in session, which report no doubt most of you have already 
read. We sincerely hope that Synod will again instruct the Fiscal 
Conference to allocate the necessary funds for our needs for the 
coming three years. 

Requesting the continued prayers and the support of all our 
members in behalf of our work, 


Respectfully submitted, 
ArTHuR C. Repp 
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~Curator’s Report 
Houston Convention, 1953 


For those of us associated with Concordia Historical Institute 
our convention in Houston this year is a real historical milestone. 
This is our ninth triennial convention, and the year 1952 marked 
the end of the first 25 years of our existence. The year 1953 
brought us the concluding issue of Volume 25 of our QUARTERLY. 
November of this year will mark the tenth anniversary of the full- 
time curators. We have matured, but our area of work has also 
grown. The period of history about which we are specifically 
concerned is no longer a small segment of the history of Christ’s 
Church on earth. Roughly, it covers slightly less than one sixth of 
the period since the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the first 
Pentecost. The history of the Lutheran Church in America, which 
we wish to preserve and to stimulate research in, is the accumulated 
work of God and men for over three centuries. In contrast, the 
time from Luther’s 95 Theses to the beginnings of Lutheranism 
in America boasts of only 131 years. This should establish once 
and for all, beyond a shadow of a doubt, that our Concordia His- 
torical Institute is concerned with a real and important phase in 
the spreading of Christ’s kingdom. For Lutheranism this period 
has been a most fortunate one, a transitional one, whose ends and 
final conclusions cannot yet be measured. For this reason the work 
of the Concordia Historical Institute is of the utmost importance, 
not only for the church at large, but especially for The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. We have barely scratched the surface 
during the past 25 years, but at least a beginning has been made. 

The question which constantly haunts us as individuals and 
as a group is: What is real church history? We do not have the 
time to enter upon a complete answer to the question here. Let it 
suffice to repeat the motto of the Institute, the words of the Psalmist 
in Ps. 143:5: “I remember the days of old; I meditate on all Thy 
works.” Here the Psalmist gives us not only the motivation, but 

also the proper emphasis for all study of church history. We are 
to remember the days which are past—and that includes the 
major events in the life of the Church — but greater still, we are 
to remember the work of salvation among men and _ how this 
precious Gospel has been spread by individuals. 

However, we ought never overlook the true emphasis which 
the Psalmist lays upon church history, namely, the meditation on 
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the works of God. Therein lies the true purpose of history: that 
we exalt, that we glorify God Himself. It is not our purpose, 
therefore, to try to exalt men. We are not in this business to 
polish halos or to set up thrones for human gods, but rather it 
is our purpose in historical research and writing and in stimulating 
interest in history to direct our attention to the God above who still 
tules this world in spite of what men think or do or say. We must — 
constantly be aware of this great purpose lest by a false emphasis 
we deify men rather than glorify and honor God. 


Some Fallacies in Church History 


1. In order to do effective work we need to correct a few 
fallacies in our thinking which have arisen from time to time. 
Perhaps one of the greatest of these is that we begin a study of 
church history with an a priori conviction, where the individual 
merely seeks information to substantiate an assumption. We may 
also call this a bias or a prejudice. In our courts of law an individual 
who looks upon a case with a previous bias or prejudice would be 
excluded from jury duty because he has already made up his 
mind before he hears all the evidence. However, in our publications 
of church history we have frequently permitted that. History then 
becomes propaganda. As we go about our research, we ought 
always be telling the story of God’s quest for man’s soul; to show 
God at work toward men and also men at work toward God, for 
God has not left Himself without witness. 

2. The second fallacy enters our discussion when we claim 
complete objectivity. It is a goal to strive for, this real objectivity, 
-but impossible. This is true for several reasons. The documents 
which we use as the basis for our history were written by human 
beings and thus are not infallible, and, secondly, the historian is, 
after all, only a human being and cannot detach or separate him- 
self so completely from his field of special study that he can 
approach it with a completely open mind or like a clean tablet. 
The human element, which cannot be completely objective, constantly 
influences both the sources as well as the finished product. In view 
of the above, this may seem as a contradiction. On the one hand, 
we urge that no a priori conception influence our historical research; 
on the other, we maintain that we all are the products of our 
culture. The problem is increased still more as we look at another 
phase. We are all the products of our background; some show 
the influences more, others less. None can escape. Accordingly, we 
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ourselves become the products of an environment we wish to 
measure and evaluate. On the other hand, if we enlist the help 
of outsiders, those who are free from tradition, environment, and 
any other form of development, they also are not in a position 
to evaluate properly. To illustrate: A member of a family is in 
a better position to evaluate his own family than someone who 
has not lived as closely with the group. Yet that very person is 
tainted with prejudice, both good and bad. 

Esme Wingfield-Stratford in his volume Truth in Masquerade 
has something to say about this entire problem when he writes: 

Now from the point of view of the historian whose purpose is to 
write down what actually happened without regard to consequences, there 
is a deadly fallacy incidental to this way of envisaging the past in the 
light of the present. For he who adopts it is setting out to record not 
what did happen but what he feels ought to have happened. And when 
he himself happens —as he does sometimes — to be a man of conscious 
integrity, he justifies to himself by the subconscious assumption that what 
ought to have happened must have happened. 


3. Perhaps the greatest fallacy with which we have to contend 
in the present day is this, that history isn’t really important. Good, 
well-meaning people tell us that there are much more important 
things in this life which should captivate our attention. Now, if 
we assume that the history of the Church is merely the study of 
men and of movements, then it is true that history is not important. 
But if we say that history is the study of God’s work among men, 
then it looms up in magnificent importance. Who of us would 
want to turn his back upon God and the work which He is 
accomplishing in our midst? Perhaps we ourselves are at fault for 
coining the phrase that history is not important. Perhaps we have 
laid too great a stress upon the history of men and the works of 
men where we should have constantly emphasized the work of 
God and thereby have shown the great value of history. 


The Physical Aspects of the Institute and Its Work 


Very definite strides forward can be pointed to in regard to 
the physical aspects of the Institute’s program. We need only to 
look at our beautiful new building dedicated last November. It was 
a glorious day when our materials could be moved to the new 
quarters. Even though the building was not completely finished, 
nevertheless the initial boxes of books and records were transferred 
to our new quarters at the beginning of October. The actual 
process of moving consumed little more than a month’s time, thanks 
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to the many students who participated in the project. The actual 
moving was almost an engineering job because of our detailed files 
and filing system. Those of you who have worked in libraries can 
well realize what is meant by transferring an entire library and 
archives from one building to the next. Each item had to be labeled, 
each box had to be kept in its order and then transferred and 
unloaded again on the proper shelf designated for that material. 

The building is well arranged, so that the work can be properly 
departmentalized. We have approximately three thousand feet of 
shelving. Of this total, 1,238 feet are presently in use. At our last 
triennial convention it was reported that we were using slightly 
more than one thousand feet. The gain over the past three years 
in shelf material alone has been approximately eighty feet per year, 
truly a huge amount when you consider that the bulk of our 
material consists of pamphlets. There has been a considerable 
~ increase also in the materials kept in our steel files. We have now 
13 letter-sized files, four legal-sized, and a five-drawer blueprint file. 

Our accessions have been heavier than in any previous period, 
averaging between four thousand and five thousand pieces annually. 
During the past triennium our periodical section has been sizably 
augmented. The greatest single contribution was made by Misses 
Anna and Hedwig Lange of St. Louis, who presented us with the 
publisher’s edition of the Abendschule and Blaetter und Blueten. 
Our biographical and genealogical section also received noteworthy 
contributions. Most valuable for our purposes has been the history 
of the Henkel family. Concordia Publishing House, through the 
kindness of Mr. O. A. Dorn, has put the Institute on its regular 
mailing list, and in addition has filled in gaps of other Concordia 
publications which we were lacking. Lest a long list of accessions 
become unduly boring, permit me to mention only a few names 
of the larger contributors to our Library, Archives, and Museum. 
They are the Emil Sommerfruechte estate; the Theo. Graebner 
estate; the M. S. Sommer estate; the W. Dallmann estate; the 
Frederick Tilly estate; and the W. Schweppe estate. Besides these, 
Dr. M. F. Kretzmann has turned over to us all the minutes and 
reports of the earlier Missouri Synod conventions, and Mr. E. T. 
Schumm, one of the largest Reformation coin and medal collections 
in existence in the United States. 

During the year of planning, construction, and occupancy of 
the new building, the indexing process necessarily had to suffer. 
Not too much could be done on this phasé’of the work. However, 
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at the present time we have nine thousand index cards in use, which 
represents about ten per cent of our holdings. Our new card file has 
a capacity of about ninety thousand cards. 

For the first time in many years we have been able to exhibit 
many of our priceless and extremely interesting museum pieces. 
Our museum room at the present time contains three new cases 
and two old ones for the open display of the exhibits. The room 
itself is adequate to display at one time about one tenth of all 
the museum pieces we have acquired thus far. As far as the public 
is concerned, this perhaps will become our real department of public 
relations, since here we will be able to show mementos, curios, and 
the personal items of the generations which have gone before us. 
Missionaries on furlough have placed their entire collections on 
loan so that in the near future we will be able to present a complete 
and interesting picture of all our foreign mission areas. The day 
is not too far distant when we will be able to depict all the various 
areas in which Synod has been active in its more than 110-year 
‘history. 

Permit me herewith also to thank the Board of Directors pub- 
- licly for the fine interest they have shown both in equipping the new 
building and also in furnishing as much help as the budget per- 
mitted to staff the building. Since February 1 of this year we have 
had a full-time secretary and four student part-time assistants. 
These besides the curator comprise the entire staff. 

During the past triennium, approximately six hundred letters 
per year were written in answer to requests for information. All 
mailings leaving the office, such as building project, memorials, 
notices of membership payment, receipts, and the like, average 
about 15,000 per year. 

Since much greater demands are being made upon us, not only 
for services requested, but also because of our museum room, the 
staff at the present time already gives indications of being inade- 
quate. The building is open every day of the week, which naturally 
throws a greater burden upon those working in it. During 1951, 
while still in our old crowded quarters, we had slightly more than 
260 visitors. Last year with the completion of our new building we 
had over 1,500 visitors, and according to present indications we 
may exceed 3,000 visitors during this year. Constant use is being 
made of our lending library. Unfortunately, however, we have 
also suffered through the strained international situation. One of 
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our old photographs was sent upon request to a congregation in 
Germany and was confiscated by the Russian government. 

The Wisconsin Synod sent its representative to our Institute 
to study the filing system and scope of our work in order to inaugu- 
rate a similar program for its archives. Mutual co-operation has 
been assured. We have also received several installments of archival 
material from the Slovak Synod, which is planning to make the 
Institute its official depository. 

_ At present our membership is lower than it has been since 
the centennial of Synod, totaling 892, of whom 640 are active, 
214 sustaining, 2 patron, and 36 life members. During 1947 we 
exceeded the one thousand mark; however, since then we have 
experienced a gradual decline. I would like to encourage all of you 
again to reactivate the 1947 resolution of this group, that “each 
one win one” and win a new member. The best salesmen are those 
who are acquainted with the product and have used it themselves. 

The only one of our chapters functioning properly at the 
present time is the St. Louis Chapter. Throughout its existence 
it has been blessed with unusually fine leadership. The Cleveland 
Chapter is in the process of revivification, and more recently, a 
Saginaw Valley Chapter has been organized under the leadership 
of the Rev. Henry C. Miller. Needless to say, the work of col- 
lecting and preserving items of interest to our Church would be 
greatly expedited and facilitated if more of our Lutheran communi- 
ties would work towards the formation of local chapters. 

The youngest organization which has as its purpose to aid 
the Institute is the recently formed Women’s Auxiliary of the 
St. Louis Chapter. The group, organized on May 8, 1953, with 
20 charter members, endeavors to render support to the Institute 
wherever possible in social functions, in beautifying our building, 
and in promoting research and the compilation of history chiefly 
of interest to the women of the Church. Mrs. William C. Krato, 
the present chairman of the group, is currently working with her 
committee on drafting a constitution. We are looking forward 
to interesting reports from this organization. 


The Future and Its Needs 


In view of our report on the above activities, it seems that we 
have been blessed beyond all measure during the past triennium. 
For all these blessings we are sincerely grateful to the Lord, who 
has showered them upon us. However, as we look forward into 
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the second quarter century of service to the Lord and His Church, 
we would like to call your attention to the projects and needs 
which should receive consideration. 

‘1. In the first place, we are finding it increasingly difficult to 
function properly under the financial arrangements which prevail 
at the present time. Many a necessary task has remained untouched 
during the past 25 years, simply because we could not afford to 
take care of it. Among such neglected projects we could list, for 
instance, the microfilming, the restoration and rehabilitation of 
our precious paintings and documents, and the more effective out- 
reach into the various communities where priceless treasures and 
documents are still concealed in dry attics and musty basements, 
to name but a few. Under the circumstances we have done the 
best we could. On the other hand, remedial suggestions must be 
made and implemented if we want to keep abreast of history as it is 
being made and truly serve Synod and its constituency as its official 
archives and records agency. The situation would be partially 
relieved if the annual income of the Institute could be substantially 
increased. But the problem is more far-reaching than that. The 
Institute has never achieved its potential effectiveness since it is_ 
only a subsidiary agency, not directly responsible to Synod, nor 
a part of Synod. Hence again and again official documents, records, 
and minutes of Synod have never been deposited with us. It is 
only through a constant watchfulness on the part of your staff 
that items of greater import which we do have have been channeled 
into our archives. Our phase of the Church’s program is not even 
defined in the synodical Handbook. 

2. In an ever-increasing manner the German manuscripts and 
documents in our possession become closed papers to a large per- 
centage of those interested in them, for the simple reason that 
they can no longer handle the German sufficiently. This has 
retarded historical research to an alarming degree. To overcome 
this obstacle, two methods of procedure present themselves. The 
first, that a German-English dictionary of Missouri Synod termi- 
nology be made available to them, and the second, that the docu- 
ments be done into English as rapidly as possible so that the priceless 
heritage will not be lost for posterity. Both methods, however, will 
remain impossible until the necessary funds are made available. 
In this same connection, it could be highly beneficial if we. would 
make arrangements to offer stipends for deserving students doing 
research in the area of American Lutheranism. Perhaps a working 
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arrangement could be made with the synodical committee which 
allocates funds for scholarly research. 

3. In the areas of filmstrips, movies, microfilm, and recordings, 
we have barely touched the surface. We would be doing great 
service to all of our constituency if we could present visually the 
history of our Synod with its wealth of interesting material. Our 
congregations and societies would be thrilled to receive such aids. 
In microfilming, we have received the first impetus from the family 
of Dr. W. G. Polack, which presented us with a microfilm reader. 
Countless items which we ought to have in our archives are not 
available to us through any other means than microfilm. Yet, we 
are not financially able to acquire the necessary source material. 
Actually, the only medium which we have used to stimulate an 
interest in the history of our Church has been the printed page — 
a medium already in general use in the 16th century. We have 
been unable to afford 20th-century mediums, such as films and 
recordings. Steps ought to be taken to record important events 
and happenings in Synod, as well as the voices of our great leaders. 


4. Among the pieces of equipment still needed to expedite the 
-work in our building are the following: file equipment, a type- 
writer, display equipment, fire prevention equipment, a refrigerated 
drinking fountain, the fountain symbolizing church history in 
the Waltke Museum Room, and an intercommunication system, 
and many smaller pieces of furniture and equipment. 

May we state in conclusion that ours is not a mere anti- 
quarian society, but rather a group of individuals who are con- 
scious of the manifold blessings of the Lord and who wish to 
translate these blessings into intelligible terms for our children 
and children’s children. For the success we have achieved under 
God in accomplishing this great task, we attribute it all to God’s 
undeserved mercy; and where we have stumbled or evidenced 
a lack of courage, we humbly seek forgiveness. 


Aucust R. SUELFLow, Curator 
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Tueo. W. Ecxuart, Treasurer 
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Constitution 


of the 
Concordia Historical Institute 
(Revised June 20, 1953) 


ARTICLE I. Name and Purpose. 
1. The name of this society shall be: Concordia Historical Institute. 


2. The purpose of this Institute shall be 


a. To cultivate a more general interest in the history of the Lutheran 
Church of America, particularly of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 


Synod; 
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b. To stimulate historical research and to publish its results; 
c. To collect and preserve articles of historical value; 
— d. To serve as the official historical depository of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. 


3. The better to execute these purposes, the Institute shall have the power 
to hold, purchase, lease, sell, exchange, and receive by gift or bequest 
all kinds of property, real and personal, and to do all things necessary 
to carry out the objects of this organization. 


4. The home office of this Institute shall be located on the campus of 
Concordia Theological Seminary, Clayton, Mo. 


ARTICLE II. Membership. 


Members of this Institute shall be communicant members of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, or of a Synod affiliated with said 
body, and shall sustain such membersip by payment of dues. 


ARTICLE III. By-Laws. 


The management of the affairs of the Institute shall be governed by 
such by-laws as the Institute may from time to time adopt, not incon- 
sistent with these articles, or the Constitution of the United States, or 
the laws of the State of Missouri, or the tenets of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod and of its affiliated bodies. 


ARTICLE IV. Amendments. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority of the 
“members present at any regular meeting, provided that due notice of 
proposed changes has previously been given to its members. 


By-Laws of 
the Concordia Historical Institute 
ARTICLE III. Elections. 


1. The officers of this Institute shall be a president, a vice-president, a sec- 
retary, and a treasurer elected from its membership. 

2. The affairs of the Institute shall be supervised by a Board of Governors 
consisting of the president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and six 
members elected by the Institute. 

3. An Executive Committee of three shall be appointed by the Board of 
Governors from its midst. 

4, An Auditing Committee of three shall be elected by the Institute from 
its membership. 

5. The term of office for the officers and the members of the Board of 
Governors shall be for six years except for the initial term when this 
section is adopted. At this election the term for such members of the 
Board of Governors as are not officers of the Institute shall be for three 
years. 
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ARTICLE II. Meetings. 

1. For the purpose of elections and for the transaction of all necessary 
business, the Institute shall meet triennially. Absent members may vote 
by proxy. 

_ 2. The triennial meeting shall be held on or about the time in which The 

Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod has its regular convention, and in 

the same city in which such synodical convention is held. 


3. Reports shall be made in writing to the triennial meeting by all officers 
as well as by the chairmen of committees. 


4. Extra meetings of the Institute shall be called by the president if re- 
quested by a majority of the Board of Governors. 

ARTICLE III. Elections. , 

1. The Institute shall at its regular meeting elect a nominating committee 
of three members. 


2. The nominating committee shall present a list of candidates, two for 
each elective office, for election. 


3. All elections shall be by ballot. 
ARTICLE IV. Duties and Privileges 2 Members. 


1. The members of this Institute shall advance its objects by attending its 
meetings and taking part in the discussions, by participating in the 
elections of officers, by contributing to and reading its publications, by 
increasing its membership, by sustaining its work, by the payment of 
dues, and by adding, if possible, to its historical collections. 

2. Active, sustaining, patron and life members shall have the right to vote 
and hold office. Patron members shall have the right to vote ahd hold 
office through an official representative properly so designated. 


ARTICLE V. Dues. 


1. Annual dues payable by every active member shall be $3.00. 


2. The payment of $5.00 or more annually shall entitle to a sustaining 
membership. 


3. The payment of $25.00 or more annually by an individual or an or- 
ganization shall entitle to a patron membership. 


4. The payment of $50.00 by a business organization shall entitle to an 
organization membership. 


5. The payment of $200.00 shall entitle to a life membership. 
6. All such dues shall be payable in advance, and shall include the annual 
subscription price of the Institute’s publication. 


ARTICLE VI. Duties of Officers. 


1. Duties of the Board of Governors: ; 
a. It shall appoint a Director of the Institute, who shall have charge of 
the archives, the library, the museum, and all other property of the 
Institute. 
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b. It shall cause suitable catalogs and inventories of the Institute’s 
property to be made and have all books, papers, manusctipts, and 
historical material properly classified, numbered, and arranged for 
security and convenient reference. ; 


c. It shall provide for the development and growth of the museum and 
library by such purchase and acquisition as it may deem proper, and 
accept donations and loans of historical materials on behalf of the 
Institute. 


d. It shall cause a record to be kept of all such donations and loans; 
how received, the name and residence of the donor, with a full de- 

~ scription of the books, pictures, manuscripts, pamphlets, antiquities, 
or relics presented, and acknowledgment of the same to be made to 
the donors and reported to the Institute, and employ the necessary 
assistance to carry out this work. 


. The Duties of the Executive Committee. 


a. It shall report annually to the Board of Governors a budget of ex- 
pense for the operation of the Institute. 


_, b. It shall have the direct supervision over the Director of the Institute 


or any other members entrusted with either special or regular tasks 
for carrying on or advancing the work of the Institute. 

c. All purchases made for or on behalf of the Institute shall be sub- 
ject to its approval. 


d. It shall meet regularly, but not less often than once every three 
months. 


. The Duties of the President. 


The president shall be the chief executive officer of the Institute and 
preside at meetings of the Institute and shall have such other power 
and perform such other duties as usually devolve on that officer and as 
may be entrusted to him by the Board of Governors or the Institute. 


. The Duties of the Treasurer. 


a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the financial affairs of the In- 
stitute, subject in all matters relative thereto to the control of the 
Board of Governors and as otherwise provided in these by-laws. He is 
authorized to receive and receipt for, and upon vouchers duly autho- 
rized by the Executive Committee make disbursements from, all 
funds of the Institute. All funds shall forthwith be deposited by him 
with the trust company or bank designated by the Board of Gover- 
nors. He shall keep, or cause to be kept, regular and faithful 
accounts of all moneys thus received or disbursed. 


b. The Treasurer shall be placed under suitable bond, the premiums 
being paid by the Institute. 
. The Duties of the Secretary. 


The Secretary shall keep minutes of all the meetings of the Institute 
and of the Board of Governors, which minutes shall be duly signed and 
certified by him and read at the opening of the succeeding meeting for 


a 
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approval. He shall have charge of the seal, charter, certificates, and 
records of the Institute, and shall also duly aot the members of all 
meetings and all new members of their election. 


6. The Duties of the Director. 

a. The Director shall have direct charge of and be responsible for the 
library, archives, museum, and all tangible property of the Institute. 

b. He shall be on the lookout for historical documents relative to the 
history of Christianity, particularly of the Lutheran Church (espe- 
cially of the Missouri Synod), and shall negotiate for their transfer 
or loan to the Institute. 

c. The Director shall supervise the archives of the Institute, classifying 
and cataloging all manuscript records, also maps, photographs, and 
other pictures pertaining to the history of Christianity and particu- 
larly to the Lutheran Church, until the Institute elects an archivist to 
take over these duties. 

d. He shall properly arrange and label the ee exhibits owned by 
or loaned to the Institute. 

e. He shall with the consent of the Executive Committee draw up rules 
and regulations for the admission of the public or of interested 
visitors to the exhibit room or rooms. 

f. He shall report to the Executive Committee at its quarterly meetings 
and submit a detailed written report once a year to the Board of 
Governors and a condensed report to the triennial meeting of the 
Institute. 

_ g. He shall collect all dues of members and pay the same over to the 
Treasurer, and in the proper books of the Institute shall keep accurate 
and faithful account with the members and all others from whom 
money may be due to the Institute. 


h. He shall attend all regular meetings of the Board of Governors. 


7. Duties of the Auditing Committee. 


The Auditing Committee shall have power and authority to examine the 
books of the Treasurer of this Institute at any time, and it shall be the 
Duty of this Auditing Committee to audit books at the end of every year 
and to report at the regular meeting of the Board of Governors. 


ARTICLE VII. Fiscal Year of the Institute. 
The Fiscal year of the Institute shall begin on February 1 and end on 
January 31. 

ARTICLE VIII, Amendments. 


These By-Laws may be amended by a majority of the members present 
at any regular meeting, provided that due notice of proposed changes 
has previously been given to all members. 


ARTICLE IX. The Founding of Chapters. 


1. A group desiring to form a chapter shall secure the consent of the 
Board of Governors of Concordia Historical Institute. 
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. The Constitution and By-Laws of Concordia Historical Institute 


shall be an integral part of the Constitution and By-Laws of each 
chapter, in addition to such provisions as each chapter may desire to 
add which are not in conflict with the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Concordia Historical Institute. 


. Resolutions enacted and action taken by the chapters shall always be 


subject to review, revision, and rescission by the Concordia Historical 
Institute and by its Board of Governors. 


. The chapters shall retain full control of all exhibits, documents, and 


other articles of historical interest acquired by them. 


. Each chapter shall elect its own officers and shall formulate its own 


policies, provided that the latter do not conflict with the purposes 
of the Concordia Historical Institute. 


. The dues payable by each member of a chapter shall be those stipu- 


lated in Article V of the By-Laws of the Concordia Historical 
Institute, in addition to such further dues or assessments as each 
chapter may resolve to levy upon its members. 

The dues stipulated in Article V of the By-Laws of the Concotiia 
Historical Institute shall be payable to the Director of the Institute. 
Such further dues or assessments as may be levied by the chapter 
shall be collected and retained by the chapter. 


. Each member of a chapter shall receive, free of charge, the official 


publication of the Concordia Historical Institute for the period of 
his membership. 

A charter, suitably imprinted, shall be furnished each chapter after 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the chapter have been submitted to 
and approved by the Board of Governors of the Concordia Historical 
Institute. 
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The Changing Character of Concordia College, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., as Reflected in Synodical 
Resolutions, 1847 — 1953 


By JOHN F. STACH * 


Concordia College of Fort Wayne was in existence when the 
Missouri Synod was organized in 1847. It was operating since 1846 
as a seminary for the rapid training of pastors and teachers under 
the sponsorship of the Rev. Wm. Loehe of Germany. Loehe saw 
the need for trained workers in America, and as a result the Fort 
Wayne seminary was assigned the task to train as rapidly as possible 
the urgently needed pastors and teachers. Its character was that of 
a “practical” seminary, which means that the ministerial course did 
not require the mastery of the ancient languages, such as Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. 

In 1847, during the fifth session of the initial synodical con- 
vention of the Missouri Synod, it was resolved to request Loehe 
_ that the Fort Wayne Seminary be transferred to the newly organized 
Missouri Synod.* Loehe granted that request immediately.” Thus 
what is now known as Concordia College of Fort Wayne passed into 
the hands of the Missouri Synod. However, during the last 106 
years Concordia College has not been a static institution. As the 
needs of Synod changed and increased, the functions and character 
of Concordia College underwent changes to meet current conditons. 

Concordia College continued to function under the aegis of 
the Missouri Synod as a seminary for the rapid and “practical” 
training of pastors and teachers until 1861. During this time Synod 
was operating two seminaries; namely, the original Altenburg Semi- 
nary, which offered the classical German gymnasium type of train- 
ing as well as the full theological course, and the so-called practical 
seminary at Fort Wayne. The Altenburg Seminary was transferred 
to St. Louis in 1849 in the face of vehement protest on the part of 
the Altenburg congregation.’ But it was felt that the interests of 
Synod demanded the transfer of the Altenburg Gymnasium and 
seminary to St. Louis.* 


*Dr. John F. Stach is associate professor of Religion and History at Con- 
cordia College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

1 Erster Synodalbericht, 1847, p. 12. 

2 Zweiter Synodalbericht, 1848, p. 45. 

3 Dritter Synodalbericht, 1849, p. 84 

4 Ibid. 
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During the years 1847—1860 the Fort Wayne Seminary 
endeavored to carry out its assigned task of rapidly training pastors 
and teachers. The Lord’s blessing was manifesting itself in the 
work of the Synod. However, times, as now, were changing, and 
already in 1852 it was felt that the academic program at Fort 
Wayne needed overhauling. Synod thereupon elected a committee 
and entrusted it with the task of exploring the possibility of opening 
an academy or college at Fort Wayne. This academy or college was 
to stress the English language and also to offer a general education 
to the laity. The Fort Wayne congregations were called upon to 
aid this project to the extent of $7,000.” This new seminary-academy 
building was subsequently erected and dedicated in November, 
1857.° 

The same year that the academy was opened, Synod inaugu- 
rated another change at the Fort Wayne institution. It was resolved 
‘to call an additional professor whose special concern was to 
be the teacher-training program.’ At that time the teacher and 
ministerial training program was not very sharply differentiated. 
But already voices were heard, particularly among Synod’s day 
school teachers, that the time was ripe to remove the teacher-train- 
ing program from Fort Wayne and to erect a separate teachers 
seminary on some other site. 

_ The year 1860 was indeed a year of momentous import to the 
Synod and to the Fort Wayne institution. A crisis had been build- 
ing up for some years. New conditions and needs challenged the 
Missouri Synod. Far-reaching decisions had to be made. The de- 
mand for pastors was rising. The Synod was experiencing a healthy 
~ growth. Both St. Louis and Fort Wayne were overcrowded. Several 
vital questions that had to be answered confronted Synod. The 
questions that demanded answers were: Shall the Synod initiate 
new and additional building projects in Fort Wayne and St. Louis? 
Are the ministerial training programs at Fort Wayne and St. Louis 
fundamentally sound? (In other words: Is it wise to continue the 
preministerial classical course together with the theological program 
on the same campus at St. Louis? Is it wise to continue the theo- 
logical program at Fort Wayne with the academy?) Would it be 
better to combine the two seminaries? The urgency of the problem 
may be seen from the fact that a special committee consisting of the 


5 Sechster Synodalbericht, 1852, pp. 220-221. 
6 Neunter Synodalbericht, 1857, pp. 358-359. 
7 Ibid.; p. 357. 
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District Presidents, the two boards of control, as well as the two 
faculties involved (Fort Wayne and St. Louis), met for two days 
prior to the regular sessions of Synod to study the thorny problem 
and to present recommendations to Synod. This committee was en- 
joined to study that explosive subject objectively and calmly.* Un- 
fortunately, we have no verbatim report of what went on in the two- 
day meeting. The committee, however, did reach some very im- 
portant conclusions, which were embodied in a report. The com- 
mittee recommended that the theological department at Fort Wayne 
be transferred to St. Louis and that the preseminary classical de- 
partment be transferred to Fort Wayne. Synod accepted that recom- 
mendation unanimously.® Since this decision of Synod entailed a 
far-reaching and fundamental change, special pains were taken to 
inform the congregations of Synod regarding the reasons which 
prompted Synod to make such a move. Dr. W. Sihler of Fort 
Wayne was commissioned to write out in a rather detailed fashion 
the reasons behind that momentous move. This Dr. Sihler did in his 
Denkschrift, which was made available to the congregations. 
The resolution of Synod anent Fort Wayne and St. Louis was 
carried out in 1861. Thus the character of Concordia College 
underwent a sweeping change. Fort Wayne lost the theological de- 
partment and became instead a preparatory school of the German 
classical type for the Seminary at St. Louis. The teacher-training 
division was transferred from Fort Wayne to Addison, IIl. 

Thus since 1861 Concordia College has served as one of 
Synod’s preparatory schools for the study of theology. It has 
functioned in that capacity up to the present day. In addition, Con- 
cotdia College has ever been willing and ready to serve the Lu- 
theran constituency in Fort Wayne in so far as it has been com- 
patible with the best interests of Synod. This was amply demon- 
strated in 1935, when Concordia College spearheaded a movement 
to petition Synod to permit the establishment and operation of a 
Lutheran high school on the college campus. Synod granted that 
petition in its convention at Cleveland in 1935.’ As a result the 


8 W. Sihler, Denkschrift, p. 7. 

9(Zehnter Synodalbericht, 1860, pp. 59-64. The removal of the “practical” 
seminary from Fort Wayne was, however not tantamount to abolishing it. The 
St. Louis seminary, according to the synodical resolutions the “practical”? seminary, 
was to be maintained as long as necessary. Zehnter Synodalbericht, 1860, p. 62.) 
The “practical” seminary course was given in St.Louis alongside the so-called 
theoretical seminary course until 1873, when the “practical” seminary was transferred 
to Springfield, Ill. (Katalog der Professoren und Studenten des deutschen evan- 
gelisch-Lutherischen Prediger-Seminars, St. Louis, 1874, p. 10.) 


10 Proceedings of the Thirty-Sixth Regular Convention, 1935, p. 84. 
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Fort Wayne Lutheran High School used the facilities of the college 
for a certain rental until 1952. In 1947 Synod further aided the 
_ high school cause by resolving to lease to the Fort Wayne Lutheran 
High School Association a suitable plot of ground on the campus 
on which to erect a high school building.’ The high school building 
was completed in 1952. 

The year 1950 wrought two fundamental changes at ontordia 
College. Synod decided at Milwaukee to inaugurate a two-year 
teacher training program at Fort Wayne. The reason for this 
move was the severe teacher shortage throughout Synod. At that 
same convention, Synod resolved that Concordia College serve as a 
proving grounds for a new preministerial program. Under this new 
plan the four preministerial school years were dropped year by year, 
and graduates from public and Lutheran high schools were enrolled 
in the junior college to prepare for entrance to the seminary at 
St. Louis.” 

As a result of the Synodical resolutions at the 1953 Houston 
convention another new epoch in the history of Concordia College 
has begun. In a certain sense Concordia College will regain what 
it lost in 1861. According to the Houston resolution, two funda- 
mental changes have been effected: namely, the sale of the present 
campus and the establishment on a new campus of a new type of 


school — the Two-Year Senior College. 


J1 Proceedings of the Fortieth Regular Convention, 1947, p. 235. 


12 Proceedings of the Forty-First Regular Convention, 1950, pp. 187-210; 
214-215. 
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Concordia College (Academy ) 
Portland, Oregon 
By ALLEN H. Nauss, B.D., M. A.* 


Part IV 


UNCERTAINTY AND RISING INTEREST 
1934—1940 


Administration 


The shadow of closure procedures had been hanging over Con- 
cordia since June, 1931, when a survey committee, appointed by 
authorization of the synodical convention of 1929, had pointed to 
Concordia in Portland as part of their suggestion for a reduction 
of synodical expenses. A memorial of the Oregon and Washington 
District to the general body’s convention in 1923 had succeeded to 
the extent that the petition not to discontinue the school was referred 
to a newly formed Committee on Higher Education. This com- 
mittee was to report a plan of a re-organized educational system to 
the 1935 convention of the general body, which was to meet in 
Cleveland, June 19-28. The report was made public in 1934, and to 
the despair of the northwest Concordians the suggestion of the 
previous survey group was repeated. 

In stating its reasons for the proposed action the committee 
was agreed that Synod ought to have a college on the west coast, 
but it felt that it was unnecessary to maintain schools at both Port- 
land and Oakland. The buildings and equipment of Portland were 
considered very unsatisfactory, while those at Oakland were in 
good condition. Moreover, the constituency of the area served by 
the Oakland school was much larger than that for the northern 
school. The Portland Concordia supporters had to admit the first . 
argument against the continuance of the school, and although it 
was again admitted that the constituency of the Oregon and Wash- 
ington District was small, yet it was explained that this member- 
ship was scattered over a large territory. The small number of 
Lutherans in the District furthermore furnished the highest per- 
centage of students in comparison with any of the other preparatory 
schools — one student to every 250 communicant members. The 


* Professor Nauss is Latin instructor at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 
This article is continued from XXV, January, 1953; XXVI, April and July, 1953. 
In the first installment it was erroneously reported that Prof. Nauss’ Article was a 
B.D. thesis. 
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average for the entire Missouri Synod was one student for every 
500 communicant members. It was asserted again that by main- 
taining an extra college in Portland, even for such a small number 
of candidates in the graduating class as the average four or five 
who actually entered the service of the Church, interest in the 
Church and its work was heightened among the Christians in this 
section of the country. 

The synodical committee suggested that ‘the boys from this 
District be sent to Oakland, 750 miles distant. It was pointed out 
in return that Oakland was an average of 900 miles from congrega- 
tions in the Oregon territory, and it was felt that the distance was 
too great for parents to send their young high school sons. 

The high cost of the school in proportion to its size was — 
especially noted by the committee. The petition stated: 

But when one bears in mind that almost twice as many students 
graduate from our college as from our other institutions, speaking pro- 
portionately, it will be seen that the per-capita cost of our college is very 
little, if any, higher than that of our other colleges. 1 

The committee again stated that the depression had caused an 
oversupply of candidates. There were no stations for many of the 
seminary graduates. In answer it was stated that the normal thing 
in Synod was a shortage of candidates, and it was felt that this 
condition would again return. The Northwest, in the first stages of 
its full development, would provide a great mission field for the 
Church and an area which would need such a focal point as a Con- 
cordia. One hunderd million dollars had already been allocated by 
the government for the construction of two large dams, Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee. Operation of these dams would provide cheap 
power and cheap irrigation, which in turn would mean a great in- 

flux of settlers—a great future for the Northwest—a great 
future for the Lutheran Church —a great future for Concordia. 

After considering carefully the arguments pro and con, the 
general body at the Cleveland convention declined the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Higher Education to close the 
Portland school. The Portland Concordia was to live. 

After the announcement of the suggestion to close the school 
had first been made in 1931, the District was somewhat taken aback. 
This Concordia had been a distinguishing feature of its church life 


1 Oregon and Washington District, “Petition Not To close the College at 
Portland,” Reports and Memorials for the 1935 Convention of se eee 
Synod, p. 74. 
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for nearly thirty years. The thought that it might lose the school 
had brought mixed feeling. But after 1935 came the change. 

When after a depressing period, during which the various proposals 
to close Portland hung like a pall over the school, Synod expressed its will 
at Cleveland that Portland should continue to fonts: the joy of new 
life began to surge through the Distirct. 2 

Once again plans for building were taken up. Realizing the 
condition of Synod’s treasury, the Board of Control resolved to re-. 
quest from the 1938 triennial convention only one unit for a single 
dormitory. A fire on the roof of the school during the spring of the 
previous year (May, 1937) made the erection of a new dormitory 
an emergency measure. The thirty-one-year-old frame building pre- 
sented a constant threat to the lives of the boys sheltered within. 

The delegates to the convention listened to the request and then 
granted $30,000 estimated as the cost for the unit, which would ac- 
commodate 32 boys. 

$96,000 had been granted in 1926, $86,000 in 1929, but neither 
amount had been forthcoming. Was the $30,000 grant from 1938 
to meet the same fate? It was 1940 at the District convention in 
Tacoma, Wash., before that answer came. Lack of funds in the 
treasury had again stopped the efforts of the District and the Board 
of Control. The proposed budget of $1,800,000 for the triennium, 
1938 to 1941, had not been completely raised, and Synod had in- 
structed its Board of Directors to balance the budget, not expending 
more than was received. The work in hand was to receive first con- 
sideration, and the new building at Portland would be built if the 
budget were raised before the 1941 synodical convention. Such, 
however, was not the case. Hopes were again shattered. 

In the meanwhile the personal interest in Concordia, engen- 
dered through working for a common cause, had partially resolved 
itself into an active organization. From an idea first originated by 
Raymond Rimbach, Lutheran pastor at Longview, Wash., came the 
proposal for a ladies’ auxiliary, whose purpose was to be the promo- 
tion of the cause of Portland Concordia by both financial and moral 
support. Annual meetings were held on the campus of the school, 
and similar but smaller groups gathered at intervals in their re- 
spective sections of the District. The first “College Day,” as the 
annual meeting was originally named, was held on September 14, 
1938. 200 women attended. 


2 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Pro- 
ceedings, 1941, p.79. 
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In 1939 the Ladies’ Auxiliary resolved to finance the cost of 
lengthening the gymnasium, since the basketball court was only 
of a very small regulation size. In discussing this matter two 
weeks after this meeting of September 13, the members of the Board 
of Control noted that the estimated cost of the addition to the 
gymnasium far exceeded the funds made available for the purpose 
by the Auxiliary. However, synodical aid was then obtained by a 
promise to use the addition for another purpose besides athletics. 
The increased enrollment in the previous years had made the 
problem of storage space rather acute. Already in 1937 the library, 
which had been enlarged several years before, had again become 
too small. A storeroom on the first floor had to be converted into a 
study room in 1939. An investigator for the city fire department 
remarked about the great accumulation of stored material in 
November, 1939, and indicated his expectation that the situation 
would be remedied immediately. 

The addition to the gymnasium was finally completed in the 
spring of 1941. 

More property was secured for Concordia in 1940. The pur- 
chase was financed by two members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary when 
it was reported in 1938 that Synod’s finances did not warrant the 
purchase of the desired property. The campus now comprised seven 


acres. 
Enrollment 


The depression had its effect on the enrollment in the first 
years of this period. After having been on a decline since 1931, the 
enrollment hit its lowest mark since 1919, with 16 students in 
1935-36. Throughout the Synod other schools were experiencing a 


TABLE 6 
Enrollment at Concordia, 19341940 
Year New Students Total 
193435 >) 18 
1935—36 8 16 
1936—37 12 19 
1937—38 8 2D 
1938—39 10 27 
1939—40 14 33 


similar drop in attendance. The capacity enrollment of the 20’s 
had culminated in an oversupply of candidates graduating from 
the seminaries at St. Louis and Springfield in the early 30’s. Not all 
_ the graduates could be placed. Thus a reaction against entering 
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a Concordia for the purpose of training for service in the Church 
was naturally felt in the enrollment at Portland.” 

Efforts were increased during this period to encourage boys to 
come to Concordia for the purpose of gaining a general education. 
Prompted by the Lutheran Education Society a District petition to 
open the doors of the Portland school also to the enrollment of 
girls was given to the synodical convention of 1938. A movement 
for co-education with its consequent demands for a general higher 
education for all had been running through all of Synod, for re- 
quests for the same had been entered by the preparatory schools at 
Oakland, Calif., St. Paul’s, Concordia, Mo., and Bronxville, N. Y., 
and by the teachers’ college at River Forest, IIl., 

The Committee on Higher Education, which reviewed the re- 
quests, recommended experimenting with general higher education 
and co-education at Bronxville and Oakland, but the fulfillment 
of the other requests was to be postponed until further study of the 
experiments had been completed. Synod adopted these recom- 
mendations, and Portland was left with its original problem of 
increasing the enrollment without admitting girls and without 

offering courses which would appeal to students wishing only a 


general education. Faculty 


This period saw no changes or additions to the teaching force. 
One situation arose, however, in which temporary help was needed. 
Prof. E. Brandt suffered a nervous breakdown in March, 1938. 
Between that time and the second week in May, when he returned, 
three part-time teachers were secured to fill the gap. Frantic efforts 
to secure full-time aid had been unsuccessful, so two pastors from 
Portland, Emil Becker and Felix Janssen, and a recently arrived 
candidate assistant of Trinity Lutheran Church in Portland, Lando 
Otto, gave their services during spare time in this interim. 


3 Numerous replies to the arguments of the time against enrolling in a pre- 
paratory school were voiced, but perhaps one of the best was written in the Lutheran 
Witness by Theodore Graebner. It contained a prophecy which has been fulfilled: 
“Let us fill our institutions, but not prompted by fears of a shortage of pastors in 
the near future! —or even within five or ten years, —of which, humanly speak- 
ing (and we can speak only humanly), there is no prospect: but because we know 
two things very definitely: If the world stands ten years hence, we shall indeed need 
candidates for ministry and school, and good candidates will be at a premium 
then as they are now; and, secondly, the purpose of our schools, first announced in 
1839, of giving a liberal education not only to such as have the ministry in view 
is a purpose efhiciently served by our colleges and seminaries today. If we are worthy 
of it, we shall not have a vacant place in dormitories and lecture halls this fall and 
in years to come.” Theodore Graebner, “Prospective Enrollments,” The Lutheran 
Witness, LV, (September 8, 1936), pp. 292-293. 
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The synodical curriculum committee in its report of 1937 had 
stated: 

As a tule, high school instructors should not be expected to vere in 
more than two related fields. . . . When instructors carry additional work, 
such as study supervision, PRES AIT, editorial work, research, and aalay 
duties, the teaching load must be reduced accordingly. * 

All members of the faculty helped with the supervision of the 
evening study, and they were likewise entitled on other counts also 
to the decreased load. An average distribution of the periods, 
however, was, e.g., in 1939-40: Sylwester, 26; Brandt, 31; and 
Lorenz, 31. It was not possible to relieve the teaching burden 
until 1941. 


Finances 


By holding expenses down to a minimum Synod had managed 
to keep its debt from increasing too greatly during the depression 
- years. After 1932 the debt was even decreased. In 1935 the 
Treasurer was able to subtract $20,000 from the deficit which was 
then slightly over $600,000. The financial picture had brightened 
enough by this time to transfer a portion of the repair items being 
borne by the synodical schools back to the Synodical Treasury. 

After Synod in the next two years had again been able to de- 
crease the debt, the library and laboratory appropriations were re- 
stored to the list payable by Synod. This took place in 1937. 

The year 1938 once again brought thoughts of depression. 
The economic, industrial, and agricultural difficulties served to in- 
crease the debt once more, and Synod’s convention at Cleveland in 
1938 instructed the delegates that a policy of rigid economy should 
be followed. When this situation lasted through 1939 also, current 
expenses and repairs were again cut as much as possible. 

A Centennial Thankoffering was announced in 1939, and over 
two million dollars was raised. One third of the amount was re- 
tained by the Districts, but the remainder was sufficient to pay for 
a number of Synod’s current expenses, besides reducing its debEte 
$75,000, the smallest it had been since 1921. 

Synod was able to grant $700 in 1940 for the addition to gh 
gymnasium at the Portland Concordia. The appropriation for the 
central unit of the new dormitory was not forthcoming, however, 


although, by the end of 1940, all synodical debts had been paid off, 


4 FP, E, Mayer, L. C. Rincker, W. H. Wente, Report of the Committee on 
Curriculum, mimeographed report for The Committee on Higher Education of the 
Missouri Synod, 1937, p. 83. : 
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and a contingency Reser eebindeobyover $2,000 had been estab- 
lished. 2 

Commissary. Although the cost of board per student was raised 
to $104 a year in 1934, and to $110 in 1936, the total funds available 
from this source were inadequate to meet the demands for proper 
food to be furnished by the college kitchen. The debt in the commis- 
sary fund had mounted to $200 in 1935, despite several cash dona- 
tions during the previous year. 

Beginning with 1936 the District treasury gave aid to the 
school. This financial support, annual grants of from $175 to $500, 
was needed to the end of this period. The items listed under the 
Commissary Special, the new account created when these items were 
to be paid by the students’ board money instead of by the synodical 
treasury, amounted to an average annual expenditure of some $600 
during the four years before 1937. In 1937 Synod did begin to pay 
for several of the items in this account, but not enough to take the 
place of the District aid. 

The synodical auditor commented favorably upon the financial 
management of the Portland school in a letter to the Board of 

Directors, August 4, 1936: 
Despite the fact that the accompanying “Comparative statement of 
Funds” for the past four years would seem to indicate otherwise, I shall 
stick to my continued assertion that Portland is doing remarkably well 
from a financial standpoint, especially when viewed from the low enroll- 
ment angle. After my last visit two years ago, Portland adjusted the rate 
of pay for Steward Hassold and wife from $82.50 to $65.00, which in- 
cludes board and room for the entire family, and was apparently going 
ahead on a much sounder basis, but the enrollment dropped to 15 during 
the past school year, of which only 10 boarded at the institution. No in- 
stitution can operate successfully under those conditions, especially when 
added overhead now being stood by institutions is taken into considera- 
tion. The bright side, however, which is not yet reflected by the Compara- 
tive Statement, is that already more than 20 new students are assured for 
the next school year, thus bringing the enrollment nearly up to capacity, 
and sufficient to carry overhead. The board rate has been increased to 
$110. At its last convention, the Oregon and Washington District voted the 
Portland college somewhat over $500 to wipe out the “Commissary Special” 
deficit. Crop conditions in the Northwest are good, and prices should be 
very favorable in view of shortages in other large drought-stricken centers. 


He wrote again on August 27, 1937: 


Thanks to the good management at Portland, coupled with sizable 
gifts by friends of the institution as well as substantial help by the Oregon 


5 “Treasurer’s Report for 1940,” The Lutheran Witness, LX ee vbe 
1941), p. 107. 
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and Washington District, the college is enjoying the best financial po- 
sition it has had during the five-year period. ° 

Donations amounting to $1,328.59 were given to Concordia 
during the period of June, 1934, to May, 1937. About one half of 
the sum came from individual donors. . 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary gave $750, slightly less than the total 
amount of their collections from 1938 to 1940, toward the cost of 
improvement of the gymnasium. The additional property obtained 
in 1940 was bought for $200 from the city, which was relinquishing 
its street rights. 

Tuition. Tuition for scalibintls ca students was reduced by 
Synod in 1935 to $40 a year. The charge had been $100 since 1923. 

Salaries. A questionnaire was sent to all faculties in 1937 in 
order to gain information concerning a temporary fair adjustment 
_ for all professors’ salaries. “The answers convinced the Board of 
_ Directors of the wisdom and necessity of at least a partial restora- 
tion of salaries.’”’ 

Upon the recommendation of the Board of Directors the 1937 
Fiscal Conference made provision in its 1938 budget for a restora- 
tion of the salaries up to 90 per cent of the basic amount set in 
1929. The new salary scale was to go into effect February 1, 1938. 

A total of $220 was given the three assistants who helped with © 
part-time instruction for two months in the spring of 1938. One 
student of the 1938-39 student body who’ was much older than the 
others and who was especially capable for this work was given a 
remuneration of $100 for coaching the school basketball team. 

Equipment. No appropriations for equipment were granted by 
Synod from 1933 to 1937. Since no large expenditures had been 
made, the large balances in both the library and laboratory funds 
had easily tided the Portland school over the period. The library 
balance in 1937, before Synod restored the aid, stood at $470.51, 
and the laboratory balance was $211.34. The 1938 convention of 
Synod adopted the recommendation of its Committee on Higher 
Education that up to $150 be allowed for the library and laboratory 
appropriations for each of the twelve colleges. The library had in- 
creased from 3,000 volumes in 1934 to 4,200 in 1940. 

An increasing number of memorials requesting physical-train- 


6 These are excerpts taken from copies of letters written by A. W. Huge to 
the Board of Directors on the dates mentioned. 

7 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other Seates, Proceed- 
ings, 1938, p. 264. 
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ing allowances had been entered in the synodical conventions. 
In 1935 Synod again expressed itself in favor of physical education, 
but since it was at the time unable to provide funds for this phase 
of the curriculum, the local boards of control were directed to make 
an effort to obtain the necessary money by means of donations, and 
if necessary, from student fees also. Synod resolved in 1938 to 
make an allowance not exceeding $600 per year for instruction in 
physical education, for either salary or equipment. No application 
for such an allowance, other than possibly the $100 for the student 
coach in 1938-39, was entered by the Portland school in this period. 

Student Aid. A policy of the most circumspect economy was 
followed during these last depression years. The report of the 
Board for Students’ Support told the 1936 District convention in 
Yakima, Wash.: 


Following the practice of many years of granting support to such de- 
serving boys only of whom we could have the reasonable assurance that they 
would finally complete their course and make good pastors and teachers, 
the number of boys supported was considerably reduced to the benefit of 
the treasury. ° 
_ Only three boys were given aid in 1935. In 1936 12 boys, receiving 
a total of $848.26, were supported. As times grew better, larger 
appropriations were given. More than $1000 was paid out in 1939 
to 12 boys who had been selected from a large number of applicants. 

A new form of additional aid was introduced in 1935, when 
the Missouri Synod began to allow at intervals $100 for a work fund 
for indigent students. The work was done on the campus grounds. 
Those students who received support from the District were 
especially urged by the Board for Students’ Support to make use 
of these opportunities to earn their own money at school. 

The first scholarship award was given in 1936. An amount of 
$10 was donated by the Lutheran Education Society in this and the 
following years. Factors determining the award which was given 
at the end of the school year were scholarship, character, leadership, 


and initiative. Sse siikty 


The course of study during this period remained practically the 
same as in 1933. The freshmen and sophomores had been taking 
United States History together every year, but in 1937-38 this was 
replaced by civics, which was given to the freshmen alone every 


8 Oregon and Washington District, “Proceedings of the 1936 Convention of 
the Oregon and Washington District,” The Lutheran Messenger, XV, 5 (July- 
August, 1936) (Portland: Oregon and Washington District), p. 11. 
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year. Upon the recommendation of the President of Synod, a 
history of the Saxon and Franconian migration from Germany in 
1839, which later formed the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran 
Church, was included in the history courses of 1938-39. This 
commemorated in part the centennial of the migration. 

Biology became the science course for the sophomore class, be- 
ginning with 1935-36. Geography and physiology were again given 
the normal students in every other year. Instruction in piano play- 
ing was given to all freshmen, besides the normal students, from 
1934 to 1937, but thereafter to the normal students alone. 

Special courses for individual students included bookkeeping 
and shorthand in 1934-35; in 1935-36 civics, second-year algebra, 
survey of American Literature from 1810 to 1890, and a study of 
the Macbeth drama; in 1935-37 French and typewriting. 

A need for a revised curriculum was felt throughout Synod 
even before 1935, in which year a committee had been appointed 
to prepare in detail an integrated and unified curriculum with 
the co-operation of the faculties and to direct and supervise the in- 
troduction of the curriculum and its requirements. Current trends 
in secular education had demanded the change. 

But the fact cannot be denied that America’s passion for “mass educa- 
tion” and the corresponding rise in the level of education justifies the de- 
mand that the training of our future pastors be so revised that our program 
will include those studies which are now offered in the high schools and 
colleges to the youth of our Church. ® 

Table 7 shows the requirements of the new curriculum as set - 
forth by the committee. Table 8 shows the curriculum as it was 
used in Portland. The number of units is determined on the basis of 
one for each five semester-hour periods per week per year. 

The Portland school still retained the four years of Latin and 
the two of Greek, but with fewer periods per week. The new 
curriculum required one unit each of algebra and geometry in 
mathematics. Portland kept its additional arithmetic course in the 
freshman year. The sciences were to include either physics or 
chemistry and either general science or biology. Portland used the 
latter in each case. 


TABLE 7 
Units in Four-Year Course with New Curriculum 
Subject Minima Maxima 
Religion 1.6 2.4 
English 3 4 
German 3 me | 


9 Mayer, Rincker, and Wente, op. cit., p. 6. 
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Latin ' 3 4 
Greek = 1 om 
History, Social Studies 2 3 
Mathematics 2 2 
‘Science Z 2 

Totals 17.6 23.4 

TABLE 8 
Units at Portland Concordia with New Curriculum 
Subject ¥ Semester Periods 
Fresh. Soph. Jr. Se Units 
Religion 2 Z 2 3 1.8 
English eS es gear, ac 
German 5 5 BI 4 3.8 
Latin 3) 4 4 3 3e2 
Greek 4 4 1.6 
History, Social 
Studies 3 3 3 3 2.4 

Mathematics Ce ae 3 1.8 
Science : 4 4 1.6 

Totals : 23 26 26 25 20.0 


Social studies gave a choice of two or three units. The com- 
mittee thought it desirable to cover three fields in the high school: 
early European, modern European, and American. A course in . 
civics or one on the Constitution of the United States could also 
be given. The civics course was introduced in 1937, and the other 
fields, with the exception of American History, were covered in 
classes scheduled for only several times a week. 


Extracurricular Activities 


Continued interest in athletics was shown by the full schedules 
played by the basketball and baseball teams representing the school. 
The arrangement of the games, the purchasing of equipment, care 
of the gymnasium and athletic field, and much of the managing 

was entirely in the hands of the students themselves. Athletic fees, 
which were assessed the members of the student body, still financed 
the playing of the school sports. 

Interest in tennis lagged somewhat. Since neither of the two 
school courts was in shape for play, those students who did wish to 
play tennis used the courts at a city park about one-half mile from 
the school. 

The school paper was not published by the students during the 
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low enrollment years after 1935. It was revived again in 1938 and 
continued through 1940. 

Plays and entertainments were Bas: by the students in 
several of the years, chiefly to support their athletic activities. 
During the course of the 1938-39 academic year, students heard 
four lectures on the Saxon immigration in commemoration of the 
one-hundreth anniversary of the event. 

The student body of 1939-40 revived interest in commencement 
exercises, which had been held infrequently since 1925. Participa- — 
tion in the activities of the youth organizations of the Lutheran 
churches in the city was somewhat more common in these six years, 
though still not general. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary began to sponsor annual athletic ban- 
quets in the basement of Trinity Church in the spring of 1940. 
Such banquets on a somewhat smaller scale had been sponsored by 
- the school and held in the college dining room previously. 


Editorial Notes 


Buried in the 808 pages of the Proceedings of the Houston 
Convention are two resolutions which are of more than passing in- 
terest to the Institute. The first is one of general recognition and 
. thanks to God for His blessings during the past triennium. It reads 
as follows: 

Wuereas, The Concordia Historical Institute is the official 
historical depository of Synod; and 

“WHEREAS, It serves to remind the members of Synod of the 
manifold blessings of God showered upon their Church in the past; 
and 

“Wuereas, Under God, the Institute was permitted to com- 
plete its beautiful and functional archives and museum building on 
the campus of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.; be it 

“Resolved, That we thank God for His many blessings of the 
past, especially for the gift of this much-needed building; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we commend the Board of Directors of the 
Concordia Historical Institute and its curator for their faithful 
service during the past triennium.” 


The second resolution is a call to action: 
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-“W/uereas, The value of the Concordia Historical Institute to 
the Church grows in direct proportion to the amount and value of 


the historical materials deposited in the archives and museum build- 


ing; be it 

“Resolved, a encourage all concerned to deposit the minutes 
and records of defunct congregations and pastoral and teachers’ 
conferences with the Institute to safeguard them against eventual 
loss, and be it further 

“Resolved, To urge all agencies, commissions, and boards of 
Synod to deposit materials of historical value to the Church and the 
records of such agencies, boards, and commissions which are no 
longer needed by them in the archives of the snc, and be it 
further . 


“Resolved, That all synodical schools and institutions be urged 
to deposit copies of their printed historical materials in these 
atchives; and be it further 

“Resolved, To encourage the Institute to enlarge its microfilm 
collection as finances permit; and be it further 

“Resolved, To encourage the members of Synod to become 
members of the Institute and thereby subscribers to the C oncordia 
Historical Institute Quarterly; and be it finally 


“Resolved, To encourage the Fiscal Conference of Saad to 
give favorable consideration to the budget requirements of the 
Institute during the next triennium.” 


~Our members can well find the section which applies par- 
ticularly to their sphere of activity. The section on microfilms is re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this issue. The encouragements that all 
members of Synod become actively associated with the Institute 
will give everyone of us an open door to solicit membership. With 
the opportunity to expand our services and facilities comes the need 
for a larger membership to support our program. 
Our membership has not grown in the past year, but our work 
has. A word of encouragement by everyone now a member could 


conceivably double our membership in a year. Can we get behind 


_ the synodical resolution and put it into action? 
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Clementine Buenger Neumueller, Saxon Immigrant 
By WALDEMAR B. STREUFERT * 

If we read the names of the passengers of the vessels bearing 
the Saxons to the land of spiritual liberty, we are impressed with 
the great number of intellectual leaders. However, one can scarcely 
overlook the names of lesser-known individuals, for their co-opera- 
tive spirit and untiring zeal also helped to keep the group united in 
the midst of discouraging circumstances. Furthermore, among these 
quiet people were the pioneering women who left an indelible mark 
on the next generations in the Missouri Synod for over a hundred 
years. 

One of the silent, unassuming passengers on the Olbers was 
the youthful Miss Clementine Buenger. 
She was born in a Lutheran parsonage 
in Germany on June 5, 1822. Her 
father and her grandfather were pastors 
there. In 1839 Clementine Buenger, as 
a young lady of seventeen, made her 
first ocean voyage to America. All her 
brothers and sisters made the journey 
with their widowed mother, with the 
exception of the little Emma, who was 
left in Germany because of delicate 
health, to be adopted by a kind friend. 
While not all the Buengers boarded the 

wee Pies HO cha ae same vessel, they became reunited in the 

new land. In later years she entertained 

her grandchildren with reminiscences about this long and trying ex- 
perience. She recalled how the children assembled for instruction in 
the Catechism, Bible history, and also in other subjects. One thing 
she remembered was the singing of hymns and the preaching of the 
Word on the boat. One day, she recalled with a sigh, a child was 
buried at sea. Then,.too, she would describe how the passengers 
became disturbed during a storm and asked: “Are we doing the will 
of God? Is this storm a warning to us to turn back home?” But 
after they had joined in prayer, the storm subsided and their hearts 
were refreshed to proceed with the journey. Although many years 
had passed since that voyage, Clementine always showed the same 
sad expression on her face as she related the story about their hunger 


* Dr. Waldemar B. Streufert is pastor in New Athens, Ill. Mrs. Streufert is a 
great-granddaughter of Clementine Buenger. 
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on the vessel. But as they prayed, the Lord sent favorable winds so 
that the journey was not prolonged. As a result, their food rations 
were scfhcient for all of them to the last day, when they arrived in 
America. 

At the age of eighteen years, Clementine Buenger became the 
bride of Mr. Gottlob J. Neumueller of Altenburg, Mo. It appears 
that this marriage was a blessed one indeed, in spite of poverty and 
tragedies. The Lord blessed this union with eleven children, seven 
of whom survived the mother, two sons and five daughters. It was 
not easy to be a pioneering mother. She had left many good things 
behind in Germany. She had to be economical in every way, for her 
husband did not have a large income from mending shoes in the 
winter and from digging cellars and cisterns in the summer. But 
Clementine knew how to take things in hand. She never complained 
about the living conditions. Possessing a humorous vein, she was 
known as a gemuetliche Frau. Before going about her manifold 
household duties, she would pray and sing a hymn, as Martin Luther 
had advised in his Small Catechism. Although she was never 
wealthy, she gave her last coin to any one in need. When she 
noticed how some persons showed extreme miserliness, she shook her 
head in disgust. In spite of her generous hospitality to frequent 
guests, she managed her affairs very well. Very cautious in her 
words, she proved to be a capable hostess as well as an excellent cook. 

Her grandchildren still relate the dark moments in their grand- 
mother’s family history. One evening Mr. Neumueller had to con- 
struct a cistern in Wittenberg and was to stay for the night at the 
home of a friend. But for some reason he did not appear. During the 
late evening, as he was walking to the home where he was to lodge 
for the night, he had suddenly stepped into what seems to have been 


quicksand and had begun to sink. It was not until daybreak that - 


a little girl, leading cattle to the meadow, noticed his dreadful plight 
—only his head was visible. Running for aid, this alert child 
brought him rescuers who were able to save his life. This experience 
soon had a telling effect on Mr. Neumueller, for he never enjoyed 


good health thereafter. Not many years later he passed away, in 


July, 1879. 

It was chiefly after Gottlob’s death that Clementine spent 
much time with her ‘children and grandchildren. In order not to 
show any partiality to any child, she endeavored to stay at the home 
of each child for three or four months. Because her son, Dr. John 


Neumueller, had suffered the loss of his wife and had been left 
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with small children, Clementine stayed there a bit longer and helped 
them with the household duties. The grandchildren enjoyed her 
visits very much, for hers was a wholesome influence. As she related 
her trying experiences, she impressed them with the lesson that 
prayer is effective. She would tell them that the Lord had always 
~ heard her prayers and had answered them at the right time. 

In all her busy days, she was able to correspond with many 
fellow Lutherans who had settled in various sections of the Midwest. 

Her grandchildren in particular noticed that she read her Bible 
and her hymnal and prayer book every day. Having a pleasant dis- 
position, she sang many hymns of praise from memory. When she 
visited at the home of her son, Dr. John Neumueller, she led the 
grandchildren in the evening devotions. She was careful to select 
those hymns which were appropriate for the particular time of the 
_ church year. Every devotional period in the evening was concluded 
with the singing of Muede bin ich, geh’ zur Rub’ and Breit aus die 
Fluegel beide. The morning devotions were closed with the singing 
of a morning hymn. But when there was a birthday, she read a 
special birthday prayer. As she read this prayer with emphasis, she 
looked intently at the Geburtstagskind. The birthday devotions 
were concluded with the singing of the hymn Bis hieher hat mich 
Gott gebracht. Even after she passed away, her son retained this 
birthday custom, in fond memory of her friendly ways. 

Very conscious of the divine blessings which the Lord had be- 
stowed on His creatures, she always appreciated music and flowers. 

With her appreciation for the finer things in life, she was quick 
to tutor her grandchildren in the niceties of etiquette. She took 
them with her to the house of an old acquaintance for afternoon 
visits. But before knocking on the door, she would look down at her 
granddaughters and ask them whether they had remembered her 
instruction. 

Her greatest joy was to go to Lath and hear the preaching of 
the Word. On Saturday evenings she read the Epistle and the 
Gospel lessons for the next day. She was also conscientious in pre- 
paring herself for the Lord’s Table. Only when she was too ill or 
when the weather was too severe, would she remain home on Sun- 
day. On these occasions her son John would bring her a sermon 
book of Dr. Walther to read. She would always refer to the author 
as unser ehrwuerdiger Onkel Walther, although he was her brother- 
in-law. (One of her sisters was Mrs. Walther, while her other sister 
had become the wife of the Rev. Ottomar Fuerbringer.) Her re- 
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spect for Onkel Walther was very great, especially hee she heard 
the news of his passing on May 7, 1887. . 

To the very end, her requests and actions were characteristic of 
her concern for the welfare of others. She disliked imposing on any 
one’s generosity and helpfulness. Therefore she made the strange 
request that wherever she would die, there she should be buried. 
While visiting her daughter Anna, the wife of the Rev. Theo. Siek 
of Vallonia, Ind., she became ill on New Year’s Eve and passed 
away on January 8, 1898. There, in the Lutheran cemetery, accord- 
ing to her request, she was laid to rest until the day of resurrection. 
One daughter, Mrs. Emilie Wolf of Oak Park, Ill, is her last 
survivor. The instruction and example of that sainted pioneering 
mother still live in the minds and hearts of her grandchildren. 


Reaching Out Through Microfilms 


' There are literally thousands upon thousands of books, period- 
icals, and manuscripts necessary for the study of the history of the 
Lutheran Church in America which will always be outside the reach 
of the Institute. There are various reasons why this material will 
be inaccessible for our archives. In some instances there is only one 
or at best a few copies extant, and most of these will never be on 
the market. In other instances the material will always be beyond 
our financial resources. A generation ago this situation placed rigid 
limits upon every historical library, especially those which were 
begun since 1900. 

Owing to the many technical changes in our times these limita- 
tions are no longer as rigid as they used to be. Through the use 
of microphotography many books and manuscripts can now become 
accessible even to the modest library. The Library of Congress, for 
instance, will photoduplicate any of its material for research pur- 
poses except that which is protected by a copyright. The cost is 
nominal when compared with the actual value of the material. The 

“same arrangement is possible with most of the major research 
libraries of the country. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. W. Gustave Polack and farhily 
we were able to purchase a microfilm reader for our research room. 
With this machine we will be able to project our microfilm material 
so that the research student can make use of microfilms which we 
now have or hope to get as our collection grows. 
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The Institute’s microfilm collection is very modest at this time. 
Up until quite recently we had only some of the correspondence ~ 
between the Franconians in Michigan and Pastor W. Loehe at our 
disposal. Last spring the first step was taken to enter into this work 
methodically. Through the co-operation of the Lutheran Seminary 
at Gettysburg, Pa., we now have a complete file of Passavant’s The 
Missionary from 1848 to 1860. This periodical, so valuable to the 
Lutheran historian, is a very rare item and was practically unob- 
tainable except in some of the Eastern libraries of the United States. 
In addition we also procured copies of valuable material pertaining 
to the life of President F. C. D. Wyneken. Thus the collection of 
the Institute has been enriched with material that could never have 
been attained in its original form. Cost for duplicating these items 
came to only a little over $100. 
, The fact that such rare historical material can now be acquired 
at a modest cost opens tremendous opportunities for the historical 
research student. It is to be regretted that our $100 allowance per 
year will not take us very far in developing a microfilm collection. 
Yet it should not be impossible to make progress in this area. Here 
is a splendid field where an individual can make a permanent con- 
tribution to the Institute. Gifts of $25.00 or more will make it 
possible for us to expand into areas which up to this time have been 
practically closed. If our members can interest local societies from 
time to time, there should be no end to the possibilities, that lie 
ahead of us. It is well known that the Knights of Columbus have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars to microfilm the rich treas- 
ures of the Vatican Library. At St. Louis University a special 
building will be erected to house these films and will be at the dis- 
posal of all research students. In a more modest way the Institute 
should be able to serve the Lutheran Church through a similar ex- 
pansion and bring to the research the records that are now scattered 
in the libraries and in the private possessions of hundreds of people 
throughout the country and even beyond the seas. We hope to be 
able to report many such individual contributions in the months 
to come. 
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Archivists’ and Historians’ Conference 

Twenty-three representatives of the various Districts of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod and the Lutheran Women’s 
Missionary League met at Concordia Historical Institute, St. Louis, 
on October 6 and 7 for the Third Historians’ Conference. Since the 
office of District Archivist is comparatively new in our circles, there 
is very little uniformity of action and planning, necessitating such a 
conference. At the present time all of our Districts have appointed 
a District Archivist or Historian. However, not all of the men were 


District Archivists Hear a Paper by Director August R. Suelflow 


able to participate in the conference, some because of the great dis- 
tances involved, others because of financial limitations. One of the 
chief objectives of the conference was to co-ordinate the work of 
these District historians and also to stimulate historical collections 
on the District level. 
The sessions opened on Tuesday, October 6, at 10 o’clock in 
the morning with opening devotions conducted by Prof. L. C. 
Wuerffel, Dean of Men at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Words 
of welcome were spoken by the Seminary president, Dr. A. O. Fuer- 
bringer. In a brief organizational session Prof. E. G. R. Siebert, 
Archivist of the Minnesota District, was elected chairman, and the 
Rev. R. W. Goetsch, Archivist of the North Wisconsin District, 
secretary. 


r 
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Four essays were presented. The first by Dr. Walter Herrling, 
Archivist of the Central District, on the “Function and Activity of © 
District Archives.” In an excellent survey of the purposes of a 
District Archivist, stating the reasons for his usefulness, Dr. Hert- 
ling continued to show the various avenues of District activity in 
which the Archivist ought to work. Besides submitting a list of doc- 
uments, papers, manuscripts, printed materials, and the like, which 
the District Archivist ought to have in his archives, the essayist con- 
tinued to show that it is also the District Archivist’s duty to in- 
crease an interest in the history of his particular District and also of 
the various localities. Displays at District conventions can do much 
to further and to stimulate this work. 

The second paper by the Rev. August R. Suelflow, Director of 
the Institute and Archivist of the Western District, treated the 
subject of “Gathering of Local Materials, Congregational Archives 
and Histories.” An outline of materials which every congregation 
ought to have in its local archives was presented as well as of the 
secular historical materials, county and State records, family histo- 
ties, travel accounts, census records, which contribute to the congre- 
gational history. He showed how this combination of both con- 
gregational and secular records can be utilized to the greatest ad- 
vantage in producing a congregational history. Procedure on con- 
gregational history writing was outlined. 

The Rev. Paul F. Harre, Archivist of the Southern Illinois 
District, presented the “Problems of the New Archivist.” In his 
essay he presented guidelines on the equipment and facilities which 
should be at the Archivist’s disposal, and pitfalls which should be 
avoided. The essayist also touched upon the problems connected in 
transferring archives from one Archivist to another. 

The final paper was presented by Dr. Arthur C. Repp, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, on “The Historical Institute’s Relation to the 
District Archives.” He pointed out in detail how the districts and 
the Institute should be of mutual help. 

Two other speakers were also given a portion of the program. 
The first, Dr. Roy A. Suelflow, who had just recently returned from 
foreign mission work in China, Japan, and Formosa, gave a first- 
hand report on the mission prospects and possibilities as they affect 
the work of the Church at the present time. A representative of the 
Remington Rand Corporation demonstrated the new photo-copy 
machine called the Transcopy Duplex. The machine makes a photo- 
graphic copy and also develops a positive print, all in the matter of 
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a few minutes. The essays presented were stimulating and were 
followed by considerable discussion. 

Reports from the various Archivists were heard in regard to the 
condition and extent of their respective District archives. The re- 
ports indicated that there was very little uniformity throughout the 
various Districts of Synod in the appointment of the District Archi- 
vists. Some of the Districts have inaugurated it as an elective office 
and others as an appointive office. A wide diversion also exists in 
regard to the materials in the archives. 

In the business session which followed, the following resolutions 
were adopted: To urge all Districts to publish their District pro- 
ceedings in a uniform format of 9” X 6” and that copies of the same 
be sent in duplicate to Concordia Historical Institute, Pritzlaff 
Library at Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, and the Statistical 
Bureau at 210 N. Broadway, in St. Louis. The public Relations De- 
partment of Synod, the Statistical Department, and Concordia 
Historical Institute were urged to continue their plans to formulate 
a joint biographical questionnaire, thus avoiding duplication of 
effort. It was also resolved that the conference take place every three 
years, in the year following a convention of Synod. Accordingly, the 
next conference will be held in St. Louis in October, 1954. 

Closing devotions were conducted by the Rev. Justus P. Kretz- 
mann of Florissant, Mo., a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Historical Institute. The essays and the minutes of the con- 
ference will be available in mimeographed form shortly. 


Aa Rs 5. 


New Members on the Board 


As seen from the minutes of the Institute’s meeting at Houston, 
a number of changes have taken place on the Board. Dr. A. C. 
Stellhorn was elected vice-president. Dr. Stellhorn is Secretary of 
our Parish Schools and has been greatly interested in the work of 
the Institute for many years. He is a past president and secretary 
of the St. Louis Chapter of the Institute and frequently contributed 
articles pertaining to Lutheranism in America, especially in reference 
to our educational system. Several of his essays have appeared in 
Lutheran Education and in our Quarterty. He is also a contrib- 
-utor to the Lutheran Education Association Yearbook of 1947 One 
Hundred Years of Christian Education. 


Two other new members were elected to the Board: the Rev. 
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Justus P. Kretzmann and Mr. E. T. Schumm. Rev. Kretzmann 
was formerly missionary in Nigeria, West Africa, and at present 
is pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Atonement, Florissant, Mo. 
He also serves as executive secretary for the Lutheran Medical Mis- 
sion Association on a part-time basis. Pastor Kretzmann is the son 
of our first full-time curator, the Dr. Karl Kretzmann. 

Mr. Schumm is a very active Lutheran layman from Oak 
Park, Ill., and a member of Synod’s Board for Missions in North 
and South America. He serves as financial secretary for this Board. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Schumm presented the Institute 
with a most valuable collection of coins commemorating various 
anniversaries of the Lutheran Church. . 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank the two members 
of the Board whose terms of office have expired. Mr. John Runge, 
who served on the Board since 1947, and Mr. Erwin Koch, who has 
been with the Board since 1949. We appreciate the services which 
these men have rendered to the Institute and hope that they will 
continue to remain closely associated with our work. 


Waltheriana 


Our file on Otto Hermann Walther has been greatly enhanced 
by an extremely valuable collection of original letters, sermons, 
manuscripts, and miscellanea presented to us by the Rev. Paul 
G. Walther, Ormsby, Minn., a grandson of O. H. Walther. 

Included among the collection are letters to and from O. H. 
_ Walther, from 1833 to 1838. Noteworthy perhaps is a letter 
O. H. Walther wrote to his father, G. H. Walther, on April 5, 
1838, stating his determination to emigrate, and the original of 
the father’s reply. Other letters were written by and to friends and 
members of the family. 

Two poems from the pen of O. H. Walther are also included. 
The one is entitled “Weihnachtslied in der Arche,” December 25, 
1838, and the other, written during the Advent season, 1838, 
envied “Adventslied auf dem Meere.” 

The materials show their age, and in the case of certain 
manuscripts perhaps an inch around the border has been lost 
because of deterioration. Outside of that, the manuscripts are 
quite legible, even though the handwriting of some of the authors 
is unclear in spots. 

We herewith heartily acknowledge the receipt of these in- 
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valuable manuscripts and thank the Rev. Paul Walther for his 
sustained interest in things historical and for this invaluable gift. 
May this example encourage readers to again carefully look over 
their own “family aichives? document cases, letters, boxes, and 
the like, and send them to the Institute for safekeeping. It is 
estimated that countless invaluable historical manuscripts, letters, 
and documents of greatest interest to the Church are still in private 
hands. These ache to be collected and filed in the Institute’s 
air-conditioned and humidified stack room to assure their continued 
preservation for future generations. A.R.S. 


Historical Institute Women’s Auxiliary Formed 


The first meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Concordia 
Historical Institute was held Thursday evening, September 17. 
About twenty women assembled at the Institute’s new building to 
formulate plans and discuss the objectives of the new organization. 


Dr. Arthur C. Repp, Institute president, was the main speaker. 
In reviewing the purpose of the Institute’s existence, he pointed out 
that it is the Institute’s task to recall what God has done through 
human beings. We dare not glorify men, but must always glorify 
God and thank Him for having used men to accomplish His works. 
In discussing the objectives of the group, Rev. Aug. R. Suel- 
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flow, Institute director, pointed out the interesting and-varied oppor- 
tunities which an organization of this type offers. He stated that — 
during the twenty-six years that the Institute’s publication, the 
Quarterty, has been in existence, only two articles were written — 
about women, and only two were written by women. Also along 
the line of costumes, there is little which the Institute now has. 
“What an interesting display we could have if we had replicas of 
the dresses worn by the wives of all the Presidents of the Missouri 
Synod!” he stated. 

Meetings of the Auxiliary will be held quarterly at the His- 
torical Institute on the first Tuesday of March, June, September, 
and December. The next meeting will be held December 1, at 
which time officers will be elected. At this meeting also the consti- 
tution will be adopted, and all present at the meeting will be con- 
_ sidered charter members. 

The first step toward the organization of the Auxiliary was 
taken on May 8, 1953, at Luther Memorial Church, Richmond 
Heights, after the meeting of the St. Louis Chapter of the Institute. 
That evening some twenty-five women expressed their interest in 
the new organization and nominated Mrs. Wm. C. Krato, Mrs. 
Aug. R. Suelflow, and Mrs. Edgar Ellerman as a committee to 
make plans and draw up a constitution. 

Mrs. Aucust R. SUELFLOW 


Budget for 1954 


Last spring the Board of Directors authorized the President 
and Treasurer to draw up an operating budget to estimate the - 
needs for 1954. A study of the past year indicated that your In- 
stitute should have $16,886.40 if it is to serve its purpose and ex- 
pand its work even in a moderate way. This represents an increase 
of approximately $4,000 over 1953. Most of the increase was rfe- 
flected in staff needs and the additional costs for operating the 
new building. At present the Institute engages, besides the 
director, a full-time secretary and four part-time student assistants, 
each working about forty hours per month. It appeared that this 
staff should be increased by about four more part-time assistants. 
Other increases in the proposed budget were chiefly for equipment 
and for debt retirement. 

The expected receipts for 1954 are $3,200 from memberships 
and $200 from miscellaneous sources. This called for a request 
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of $13,481 from Synod over against a previous subsidy of $9, 600. 
A request for this amount was presented to the Fiscal Conference 
September 9-11. 

The Fiscal Conference as in past years was most sympathetic to 
the needs of the Institute. These representatives from various parts 
of Synod realized that the Institute was doing an important work 
for the Church which would be neglected without its assistance. 
The Fiscal Conference, faced with an extremely large subsidy re- 
quest, was, however, forced to cut down our plea from $13,481 to 
$11,600, which still represents a $2,000 increase over the previous 
year. The Board of Directors in its September meeting authorized 
the Executive Committee to bring the Institute’s 1954 budget in line 
with the subsidy and present the new budget at the November 
meeting. 

A word concerning Synodical support is certainly in place. Be- 
fore 1951 Synod’s annual subsidy never exceeded $3,500. In recent 
years, however, the aggressive program of the Institute has been rec- 
ognized and adopted by the Fiscal Conference so that in 1951, 
$5,000, in 1952, $6,500, and in 1953, $9,600 were allocated for our 

support. Without Synodical subsidy the Institute could not be the 

setvice agency it is now. In recognition of this fact the triennial 
meeting at Houston authorized the Board of Directors to work out 
some arrangement whereby Synod would be represented in a more 
official way in the executive activities of the Institute. This closer 
alignment with Synod should prove helpful to both parties con- 
cerned. 


“Great Cross’ Given to the Institute 


During the Fiscal Conference, September 9 and 10, 1953, the 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Behnken presented his Commander’s Cross of the 
Order of Merit of the Federal Republic of Germany to the Insti- 
tute for safekeeping. This “Great Cross” had been presented to 
‘Dr. Behnken in Washington on July 5, 1953, by Dr. Georg A. 
Federer, Counselor, Acting Chargé d’ Affaires of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. At this occasion Dr. Federer said: 

On May 28, 1953, the President of the Federal Republic of Germany 
bestowed upon you thé Commander’s Cross of the Order of Merit of the 
Federal Republic of Germany (“Grosses Verdienstkreuz des Verdienstor- 
dens der Bundesrepublik Deutschland”). 

You and the Church you represent have given and are still giving 
considerable assistance in easing need and distress in Germany. By doing 
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so, you have—apart from the direct beneficial results— manifested 
a true spirit of Christianity and contributed to better understanding among. 
peoples and therefore to peace. 

It is,not forgotten that you, Dr. Behnken, were the first Lutheran 
clergyman from America to visit Germany in 1945, and that you and your 
Church have been outstandingly helpful in alieviaitay the fate of our 
refugees from the Communist-dominated parts of Europe. 

In conferring this decoration upon you, my Government wishes to 
express our deep gratitude to all members of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. : 
Together with the “Great Cross,” Dr. Behnken received the docu- 
ment: 


VERLEIHUNGSURKUNDE 


In Anerkennung 
der um die Bundesrepublik Dentenete 
erworbenen besonderen Verdienste 
verleihe ich 
dem Prasidenten der Missouri-Synode 


Reverend Dr. John W. Behnken 


DAS GROSSE VERDIENSTKREUZ 


des Verdienstordens der Bundesrepublik Deutschland 


Bonn, den 28. Mai 1953 
Der Bundesprasident 
(seal) (signed) Theodor Heuss 


The Commander’s Cross of the Order of Merit was authorized 
on September 7, 1951, to be given as a token of esteem and grati- 
tude to men and women of foreign countries who in an outstanding 
manner had rendered service to the German people in political, 
social, economic, or spiritual work. With customary humility, Dr. 
Behnken regarded this honor not one for his own person, but for. 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. In that spirit he has 
presented it to Concordia Historical Institute. 


